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{CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122, 


Although the order of Templars was suppressed by 
the bulls and interdicts of the Pope, cat laws and 
edicts of the monarchs of Europe, the order was not 
anvihbilated, the knights true cate vows and religious 
principles, and being determined to preserve the de- 
grees of ancient Freemasonry, answerved and unawed 
by the anathamas of the most powerful potentates on 
earth, and fully comprehending that the restraeints at- 
t -mpted to be put upon them, were not consciencious- 
ty and morally bioding, secretly propogated, sustained 
and preserved, the several degrees and orders which 
they had in charge, for the period’ of almost two centu- 
ries, to enable them to perform which, the monasteries 
of Europe supplied them most of the .mate- 
rials, and a better field for that purpose did not then 
exist in the civilized world. It will also be observed that 
the feudal order of the Garter, was instituted soon af- 
ter the suppression of the Templars, and fiom the si- 
milarity of the titles of the officers, and some of the 
outward forms of the order, to those appertaining to 
the order ot knight Templars, we may well conclude 
that someof the Knight Templars were engaged in 
instituting the same. 

Wewillhere leave the Knights Templars and go 
back as to time, and bring up the history of another or- 
der of knighthood, already, mentioned, the order of St. 
John of Jerusalem. This order originated, or at last 
derived that title, from the circumstance of its mem- 
hers being put in possession and taking the superin- 
tendance ofa hospital, erected in Jerusalem in 1048 
and dedicated to St. John the Baptist by some Italian 
merchants, for the reception and accomodation of Pil- 
grims and travellers who visited the holy city. They 
were likewise called knights hospitallers, in conse- 
quence oftheir having the charge, and being gover- 
nors of the hospital, 

They appearto bean order of unarmed brethren, 
whose duty it was, to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
and bind up the wounds ef the afflicted; and to sas- 
cain and support, the poor and weary Pilgrim travelling 
trom afar. 

This order does not appear to have any knowledge 
of ancient freemasonry, yet [am well persuaded (and 
those who are familiar with the rites and ceremonies of 
the order, will I presuine, on reflection, agree with me) 
that this order existed under the title of the order of 
St. Thomas, previous to the time of the establishment 
of that hospital. It appears that through. all the tur- 
moil, reigns, assaults, and captures which Jerusalem 
experienced; for upwards of two centuries, that this 
harmness and praise worihy order, kept peaceable) 
possession of the,hospital,lispensing!good'works,and re- 
Jeiving distress until they embraced the use of arms, 
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driven from their long-cherished abode, by the 
Turks. 

While this order was thus peaceably and comforta- 
bly situated and usefully employed, Raymond, rector 
of the brethren, in its then state, being of an active and 
military turn, formed a plan of converting them into 
knights,and captains. He marshaled them into bands, in- 
vented banners, and led them on against the Turks, as 
knights of the order of St. John of Jerusalem, they 
fought with great bravery but the inferiority of their 
numbers, occasioned frequent defeats and they were at 
length compelled to give up their possessions to the 
conquerer, Saladin the Turkish chief. After a conti- 
nued series of toils and misfortunes, and a constancy 
in the cause of religion which did them great honor, 
they were finally expelled from the holy land, in the 
year 1292. The Master and brethren fled to the island 
of Cyprus where they lived peaceably, supporting 
themselves by their industry, and employing their 
leisure hours in framing statutes forthe government of 
the order; but returning to their former military pur- 
suits, they attacked Rhodes, im 1308, which with seven 
other islands fell into their ssion. They thenas- 
sumed the name of Rhodes to their previous titles ; 
thus situated they Goarishegiee a considerable length 
of time. if 

This order had heretoforg, in consequence of its ex- 
treme poverty, escaped 1 tion or assault, emana- 
ting from the avaricepaajyacity of e:ther christians or 
infidels, but during this interval of peace, they were 
presented by the Pope with large estates and much 
treasure, which had been taken from the Templars, on 
the suppression of that order. They were again at- 
tacked by the Turks, whom they resisted with equal 
bravery and skill, but Sultan Sqliman having determin- 
ed at all events to dis! them, he assembled an ar- 
my of three hundred t nd men, with which he in- 
vaded the islands, and after six months incessant fa- 
tigue, and excessive loss, he succeeded in expelling 
them. The Emperor, Charles the V. gave them Mal- 
ta at this critical era, to which island the knights retir- 
ed in 1523 and assumed the title of Knights of Malta, 
of the boly order of St. John of Jerusalem. 

Now let us return to the knights Templars, whom 
we left dead to the world, but to themselves, net only 
alive, but sound and healthy, as persecution always 
renders all virtuous societies. 

When the knights of St. John had retired to the 
island of Malta, an asylum supposed te be secure from 
molestation, the Templars, 
much in defence of the Holy Land, having a fraternal 
feeling for those who had been engaged, fought, bled, 
and suffered in the same cause, and fully appreciating 
the high character, the Knights of Malta had earned 
for themselves and justly merited, resolved to join them, 
with their consent, in the possession and oceupancy vo! 
this safe repository for the great treasures they had se 
long preserved for the beuefit of mankind in the midst 
of its most inveterate enemies. After the necessary ne- 
gociations, the ‘'emplars joined themselves with the 
Knights of Malta on certain setttled, expressed and sa- 
tisfactory conditions, some of which were that the ‘T’em- 
plars should confer on the Knights of Malta, the de- 
grees of ancient Freemasonry, and the order of the 
Red Cross, after whieh, they were to combine and ‘con- 
solidate, the orders of Kni Templar, and Knights 
of Maka, of the order of St. John of Jerusatem, 


= all of which was mutually and punctually  fulfil-| 
assumed a hostile attitade, and were in consequence, | led 


whe had suffered so; 





After this transaction, Freemasonry and _ the chris- 
tian orders of knighthood had comparatively, a peace- 
ful resting place and secure asylum, until the island 
was assaulted and taken bythe French, after which the 
knights, dispersed over the civilized world, and from 
that period, Freemasonry and Christian Knighthood, 
have been co-extensive. These circumstances sufi- 
ciently aceount for the assertion made by ourenemies, 
that the higher degrees of masonry and the orders ot 
knighthood are of recent origin—true—until within a 
late period, they were known and enjoyed but by a few, 
and the circle ofaction of those few much limit- 
ed. 

That Freemasonry and the Christian order of 
Knighthood have been confined to Judea, the monaste: 
ies of Europe, andthe island of Malta, until within a 
short period past, [ do not pretend, that branches have 
sprung out of the main channel occasionally, in differ 
ent ages, and flowed into many civilized countries es 
pecially, the three lower degrees of ancient Freema- 
sonry, will not be disputed, and we have _irrefragib'e 
proof, that the rites and ceremonies of all these degrees 
and orders, were transplanted from the island of Malta, 
and teok root in other and distant climes, long before 
the conquest of the island by the Freach. But [ insiet 
that from all history, both ancient and modern, sacred 
and profane, as well as from masonic tradition, those 
degrees and orders, emenated from the sources at 
the times, and places, I have in this brief view of the 
subject, mentioned, and @iat the course I have marked 
out, in which they were preserved and handed down to 
us, in the main and of course the most unadulterated 
channel. 

Thus we gather from history, that knights and 
knighthood originally signified servants and servitude. 
That all feudal and exclusively military knighthood, 
consisted of some head to each o:der, having many 
branches or supporters attached thereto, however die- 
connected the different branches, being instituted for 
the sole purpose of adding to the power of the head or 
chief, who was not even chosen or selected by the mem- 
bers. 

We likewise learn from the same source, that Ma- 
sonic Christian Kuighthood, was voluntarily formed 


‘and entered into by the members of the institation ot 


ancient Freemasonry, who, at their own pleasure, 
granted or refused membership to applicants, whether 
Monarch, Patrician, or Plebeian. That the institution 
has ever cherished, and supported benevolence, morali- 
ty, virtue, andreligion. That the body of its members 
has been composed of men, whose lives have been spent 
in performing deeds of charity, benevolence, and br 
therly-love, in displaying bravery and intrepidity, and 
in enduring hardships and privations for the a 
and defence of morality, virtue, ont eet Ins 
whose grand characteristics are unsullied honor, un- 
weared zeal in a brother's cause, and universal benevo- 
lence. We may therefore pronounce these orders of 
knighthood, the rock of ancient Freemasonry. 

Thus much for the history of the rise progress and 
state of ancient Freemasonry, and the masonic¢ chris- 
tian orders of knighthood. ‘Te have attempted to give 
even an epitome of the fidelity, patience and persever- 
ance, courage and constancy, faith and yet tng, Ott 
have adorned the characters of those great atid ooit 
men, who have instituted, supported, propagated a 
thus far sustained Freemasonry, and the orders of 
knighthood, could not have been expected in this brief 
history of the institutions. I have, however refer- 
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elto the recorils of their lives, which can be eximin-| and curse th> inhuman policy of Phillip the faith to which the most credu‘ous will scarcely at- 


ed by every enquiring mind. Byt we Sir Knights, | Fair. . ’ as . oes “ 
Companionsand Brethren who claim to be their de-| From the short and imperfect aecount of the gygin “ The innocence of the Templars, and the injustice of 
scendants in asound, and moral point of view, are ac- and ruin of the Knights Templars, the readcr be | Phillip, will be still more apparent by considering the 
quainte | with their characters, in a greater or less de-| enabled to un lerstand the merits of the ~ np, re3s- conduct of the latter, as related even by Barruel.— 
sree. Then let me ask—is there a man on earth, de-| pecting the innocence of that order, which it will be This _ writer observes, 7 “T hat two men, who hal 
<tined to breath this nether ai — 1nd on tl is mundane} necessary her2 to consider. The op'nicns of cotem:- b-en imprisore| for their crimes, declared that they 
sphere, to tread the ground, who would not be proud, |p orary writers were too much influenced by : party had some 1 rtant discoveries to make concerning 
of such an ancestry. spirit, and religions zeal, to deserve any regard in this the Knights Templars, and that this declaration, 
2. $$$ ‘investigation. All those writers, 6 however, who are, though entitled to little credit, made the king deter- 
— —Semita certe, : generally deemed impartial historians, and who were| mine on the dissolution of the orJer, and arrest in one 
Tranquille per virtutem patet unica vite.-Juv, Sat. 7) no respects interested, either in the cordemnvtion|day all the Tewulers in his kingdom.” ¢ Here then 
THE HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY, or acquittal of the Templars, have, without hesitatioa was the most flagrant injustice in the very threshold 
\UTUENTIC SOURCES OF INFORMATION. Pronounced them innocent of the crimes laid to their | of the whole affair. Without summoning a single 
No. VIL. charge, and imputed their destruction to the avarice witness; without examining a single Templar; without 
, 7 and private resentment of Philip. Inthe decision of|consulting a single frien!; without even kaow- 
[conTINUED FROM PAGE 123.] | these historians, the public had in general, acquiesced ing what the important discover'es wete which tho 
|tll their sentiments were unsettled by the pretqtions, criminals had to make; the French king determined 
But the atrocious scene was yet to come which was) and the sop'iistical reasoning of Barruel. Tis wii-|on the destruction of the Templars, on thed struction 
to complete the ruin ofthe Templars, and satiate the) ter has charged upon the Templars all those crimes ‘ot an order whose Graid Master had been his partic- 
vevgeance of their enemies. rheir Grand Master with which their enemies had formerly loaded them; | ular friend, and even the god-father of one of his chil- 
Molay, and other dignitaries of the order stil! survived: | He has attempted to justify the severity of the French dren. d This lattereircumstance, indeed, is brought 
And, though they had made the most submissive ac-| King, and has reproached, with the bitterest invective, | forward by Barruel, to justify the conduct of Phillip, 
knowledgements to their nnrelenting persecutors, yet) the Society of Freemasons, because they were once because he saerificed the duties of friendship to the 
the iufueace which they had over the minds of the) connected with a fraternity, which, in his opinion, was |f r.aciples of justice. But, when we take it in con 
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vulgar, and their cc nnections with many of the Princes: 45 wicked and profane. While we endeavour, there- 
of Europ>, ren lered them form‘dadle an 1 dangerous) fore, to defend the Templars against these recent ca- 
to their oppressors. By the exertion of that influence ‘lumnies, we will, at the same time, be maintaining the 
they might restore union of their dismembered party, | respectability of our own order,by vindicating its mem- 
aod inspire them with courage to revenge the murder|phers from that imputed depravity, which accer- 
of their companions; or, by adopting a more cautious|ding to Barruel, they have inherited from their 
method, they might repel, by uncontrovertible proofs, | fathers. 

the charges for which they suffered, and, by interesting! Jn order to forman impartial judgment respecting 
all men in their behalf, they might expose Phillip to) any sentence which has been passed, without proper 
the attacks of his own subjects, and to the hatred and evidence, either against individuals or associations, it 
contempt of Europe. Aware of the dangers to which is necessary to be acquainted with the motives and 
h’s character and person would be exposed by pardon-| character of the accusers. and with the benefits which 
tag the surviving Templars, the French Monarch mj cht accrue to them and the judges, by the punish- 
commanded the Grand Masters and brethren to be led! mest or liberation of the accused. In the case before 
out to a sc: ffold, erected for that purpose, and there! ys, the accusers had been disgraced and imprisoned 
Lo confess before the public, the enormities of which| hy the accused, for their villainy and crimes. Their 
their order had been guilty, and the justice of the pun~| chief prosecutor and judge was actuated by motives 
ishment which had been inflicted on their brethren.— of avarice and private resentment; and many rival 
if they adhered to their former confessions, a full par- ' orders who had been languishing in obcurity and in- 
on was promised to them; but if they should persist) digence, propagated with assiduity the slanderous 
in maintaimng their insocence, they were threatned | tale, in hopes of sharing in those ample possessions, 
with destruction on a pile of wood, which the execu-) and th:t public favonr, which had been acquired by 
‘ioners.,had .erected in their view, to awe them into] the superior abilities of the Knights Templars. To all 
compliance. While the multitude were standing} ranks of men, indeed, the veneration which the name 
around in awful expectations, ready, from the words! ofa Templar inspired, was an object of envy: Their 
of the prisoners, to justify or condemn their King, | opulent revenues were calculated to give trouble to a 
the venerable Molay, witha cheerful and undaunted) covetous mind, and the remarkable regularity of their 


countenance, advanced, in chains, to the scaffold; and, | conduct was no small incitement to the exercise of 
with a firm anl impressive tone, thus addressed the! detraction. 
e ' 


spectators. “It is but just, that on this territle dy, | 


and in the last moments of my life, I lay open the in- land aceusers. Letus attend now to the accusations 
iquity of falseliood, and make truth to triumph. IT | which were brought against them, and we will find 
declare then, inthe face of heaven ard earth, and I that these could scarcely come under the cognizance 
confess, though te my eternal shame and confusion,! of law,as_ their pretended crimes were committed 
that I have committed the greatest of crimes; but it| against themselves, and not against society. Did they 
has been only in acknowledging those that have been perpetrate murder upon any of their fellow-citizens. 
charged with so much virulence upon an order, which | This was never laid to their charge. Did they purloin 
truth obliges me to pronounce innocent. I made the! ag ry man’s treasure? Of theft hey were nev r accused! 
first declaration they required of me, only to| Did they instigate to rebell’o 1 the subjects ofany gov- 
suepend’ the excessive tortures of the rack, an]|erment, or plot destruction against the person cf any 
wollify those that made meendure them. I am sen- king? Under such a character they were never known, 
sible what torments they prepare for those that have till Barruel called them taaitors and regicides ; be- 
courage to revoke such a confession. But the horri- cause, forsvoth, it was his opinion that their succeas- 
ble sight cannot make me confirm one lie by another. On| sors, the Freemasons in France, were accessary to the 
a condition so infamousas that, | freely renounce life} murder of their King. What then were their crimes? 
which h, already but too odius t) me. For what! It was said, that they burned their own infants! And 
would it avail ine to prolong a few miserable days, when yet an instance was never produced, in which the child 
I must owe them only tothe blackest of calumnies.” a!of a Temp'ar had disappeared, and in which the ten- 
In consequence of his manly revocition, the Grand} erness of a mother, as would certainly have happened, 
Master and his companions were huried into  the|remonstrated against the marierof her child. They 
flames, wherethey retained that contempt of death| were said to have committe! upon one another the 
which they had exibited on former occasions. This} most unnatural of al crimes! And ‘yet, no_ individaal 
—" Scene extorted tears from the lowest of the produced a specific instance which he coul | corrobor- 

our valiant knights, whose charity and valour had me ap agree 7 Papen Pry mete 


Such were the motives and prospects of their judges | 


* acter of tha: unhappy order, every mind of aensibility 





procured them the gratitude and applause of mankind, 
suffering, without fear, the most cruel and ignominious 
death, war, indeed, a spectacle well calculated to ex- 
cite emo*ions of pily in the hardest hearts; and, wha‘- 
ever Opinion we may entertain concerning the char- 


will compossionate the fate of the Templars, 
6) Hate i+ de Chovaiers Huptai —— . 
om, par Albe Vertot, tom, 1i. 4 r vot so Jeande Jor 











their blood in the defence of his religion. Of crimes 
like these, one may conceive a depraved individual ta 
have been guilty; but to beleive, that a respectable 
fraternity, consisting of thousands of members, could 
be capable of such enormit'es, requires a degree of 


(>) Among these we may reckoa Hume, Hist: ry of ‘tngland. 
— enry, History of Britain, v. 8.p. 43.and Vertot, wu. 





/nexion with the rest of. his conduct, it must inspire 
every honest mind with a more degrading opinion 
of the bead and the heart of that persecuting mon- 
atch. 

Such heing the premature and precipitant determin- 
ation of Phillip, we may consider the order of th» 
Templars as at thattime dissolved, and regard all those 
examinations, enquires, confessions, trials, and coun- 
cils which succeeded, as mere phantoms of justice, 
conjured up by that crafty prince, to dazzle the eyes 
of his subjects and sanctify the depravity of his own 
conduct. By keeping this circumstance in view, t! e 
intelligent reader will be enabled to understand the 
minute, though sometimes contradictory, details of 
historians, respecting the trial and confessions of the 
Knights Templars; and, notwithstanding the veil of 
justice with which the judges attempted to cover 
their proceedings, he will beenabled to develope the 
detestable principles upon which their trial was con- 
ducted, and the still more detestable motives which in- 
vited Clement V. to partake in the gnilt of Phillip tke 
Fair. 

The formidable,and indeed the only plausible argu- 
ment by which Barruel supports his opinions, is dra-vn 
from the confessions of the ‘l'emplars. He maintains 
that the avowals of the Knights were free from com- 
pulsion, and that no set of men could be so base as_ to. 
accuse their brethren of crimes, of which they beleiv- 
ed them to be entirely innocent. Butthe fallacy of 
his reasoning will appear from the slightes: fact, th’, 
when an avowal must be made, men are more ready 
to accuse themselves of crimes of which they have 
never been guilty, than to confess those which the 
have actually coramitted. Such as have attended to 
the opperation of their own minds particularly in the 
carlier part of his life, will acquiesce in th’s extraor bia- 
ry truth ; and those who have not had ccc: sion to ob- 
serve it, will find upon consideration, that it is con- 
sonant to the constitution of the human mind. When 
a man confesses himself guilty of a crime which he 
has really perpetrated, he is exposed, not only to the 
reproaches of his own co: s ‘ience, but to those of the 
world; and, should he, at any time, retract his confes- 
sion3, he must be aware that every subsequent inquiry 
would only confirm the truth of his first deposition. 
But when a man, from a principle of fear, acknow!- 
edges the truth of accusations with which he has been 
uajustly loaded, a sense of hig integrity and innocence 
supports him under the opprobium of the world,and he 
is conscious that his character willbe vindicated by 
every investigation, ani that the confessions whic! 
he himself made, may at any time be oved to have 
been the offspring of necessity. Such, undoubtedly 
were the feelings by wlhish the Templars were ac- 
tuated. Convi , that the crimes which they were 
desired to acknowledge, were of such an unnatural 
kind, that they could never be imputed, by any reas- 
onable man, to a numerous and httherto respectable 
fraternity, they yielded to the solicitations of their per- 
s2cutors; with the well-grounded hope that future e: ~ 
quiry would remove the stain which the irrisist.ble dc - 
_ 

(c) Memuirs of Jacobiniem, v. 2. ;.% 4. 
(a mr Ti. p. 26°. ‘ 
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sire of self-preservation had prompted them to throw 
upon their charze‘er. From this very consileration, 
ind-el, namely, from the nature of the crimes c‘iarged 
upon the Templars, have many em‘nent historians 
maintained the innocence of that unhappy orde:.— 
But, were we able to allow with Barruel in opposition 
to all history, that the avowals of the Knights were free 
211 numerous; by an applicationcf .he jr nciples al- 
ready laid down, we would, from that circumstance, 
prove the innocere>, and not the guilt ef the Tem 
plars. 





RELIGIOUS, 
From the (hiladelphia Nation) Gazette 
THE CENTENARY OF METHODISM. 

This occasion, of so much interest to the Chris*itn 
world, has been widely observed by the denomination, 
who respect the Wesleys as founders of their Church. 
‘The appellation Methodist was first applied to Charles 
A\Vesley, when at College, who. from the sedateness of 
his manners, the regularity and piety of his life, gather- 
«1 around him a few of the more thoughtful, while he 
was subjected to the ridicule of others. Their ru n- 
ber at first, in 172%, consisted of four, nanely, John 
Wesley, feliow of Lincoln College, Charles Wesley, 
<t dent of Christ Church, Mr. Morgan, commoner of 
Christ Church, and Mr. Kirkman, of Mer’on College. 
In 1732, Mr. Inzham, of Queen College, and Mr. 

sroughton, Exeter, were added to their number, and 
soonafter Mr. Clayton, of Brazen Nose, James Slee 
very and George Whitefield joined them. The first 
organization ofa class of religious persons, uncer the 
appelation of Methodist, was made bythe Rev. John 
Wesley in the year 1739, inthe city of London. His 
first pliee of worsti» was a transformed foundry, in 
London, and the members nu.nbered forty-two. Now 
the societies number half as many p'aces of worship in 
the kingdom as there are parish churches; the number 
of members being exclusive of those inthe United 
States, about 600,000. Their means and liberality 
gnay be estimatad from the fact that for Missionary pur- 
poses alone they raised in 1837 about 400,000 dol- 
Jars. 

‘The first chapel erecte] in this country was in John 
sireet, New York, in 1768, thougha church was or- 
ganized there in 1766, andabout the same time a so- 
ciety was formed by Mr. Strawbridge in Maryland.— 
‘The society in New York was commenced by Mr. 
Philip Embury, a local preacher, and Cap‘ain Thomas 
Webb, of the British army, also alocal preacher.— 
‘The first ministers sert by Mr. Wesley were the Rev. 
Messrs. Boardman and Pillmore, who came as mis- 
sionaries, and landed in Phi'alelphia in 1769, where 
they ‘oud Captain Web and a society of about one 
hundred members. Mr. Boar.imin wentto New York 
and Mr. Pillmore continued here, where he preached, 
the first Sunday evening, upon the cominons, “having,” 
as he sa’sina letter to Mr. Wesley, “the stage ap- 
pointed for the horse race for my pulpit. and {think 
about four or five thousands hearers listened with at- 
tention stillas night.” In 1771, Messrs. Asbury, What- 
coat and Wright landed in Philadelphia on the 5th. 
October, where they were most warmly welcom- 
ed. 

In 1773, the Methodists numbered in Philadelphia 
180 members, now they are over 7000. Then the nur-- 
ber of m‘nisters stationed in the respective churches in 
th’s country. was 10, now the number is 3300, to which 
may be added 6000 local preachers. Then the whole 
number of members in the. colonies was 1,160, now 
there are in the United State nearly upwards of 74),- 
010. 

‘| homas Coke, L. L. D., of Jesus College, Oxford, 
vas ord: i ed Bishop, and entered upon his duties in 
1784. Iu the same year Francis Asbury was ordain- 
ed to the same office. Bishop Coke muy be deemed 
the father ofthe missionary institutions cf the Metho- 
dist Church. He crossed the Atlantic on n js ions 18 
times, and died ona voyage to British [ndia in the 
year 1811. He commenced the missions in Western 
Afr ea and in the West Indies, and having spent the 
whole of a large fortune in the canse, halthe happi- 
ness of numbering 15,000 members in the West In tia 
missions. ' 

Bishop Asbury, who was more exclusively devoted 
to the care of the church in this conntry, was born near 


Birmingham, in England, ian 1745. He emtered upon|™ and his industry. 
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the ministry at th> age of i7. He came a missionary THE TIME FOR WRITING. 
to the colonies in 1773, was ordained a Bishop in 1734 - : s 
an Med at Fredericksburg, Virginia, 1816, in the 71st | Night is the best time for study, but morning is the 
year Of his age. best time for committing the fruits of our studies te ps- 
Tle church in the United States having a widerter-|Pet | In the early dawn, while the sluggard yet terns 
ritory, and being remarkable for its assiduous labors in upon his bed, and yawns for another nap, the indactri- 
tige new states, cannot be expected to accomplish as | US Student, or author, should te up, with pen ina 
ich asthe British connexion in the cause of missions. | hand, and committing his thoughts to paper, for his 
ill its labors are vast and efficient. Its principal mis- | OW8 future use, if nol for the press, for the good of 
$ onsave anong the Indian tribes, Atrica, South Ame-) man‘ind. It isin the morning, ifever, that we frd 
rica, ‘Texas and the Southern States; connected with ourselves fitted for the Jabor of composition. ‘The 
thes» missions are 230 missionaries, 21,838 church | Stillness of the season—the general calm serenity cod 
members, 2188 being Indians, 29 teachers, 838 scholars. 5*!ubrity of the atmosphere—the renovated vigor of 
For the support of these there were collected the past \°U physical, and the cheeful state of our inteliectual 
year, 142,000. The centenary occasion, besides being | POWe's—all combine to promote the flow of our iaeas 
religiously observed, has elicited gratuitous offerings in | and facilitate their correct and vivid expression, Our 


England to the amount of 1,300,000 dollars. Of the 
sum which will be raised in this country no estimate | 
can yethbe made. About 10,000dollars, itis presumed, | 
will be contributed, from this city alone. The Union| 
Charch in Fourth, street, has collected 3000 dol-| 
lars. 





THE GATHERER. 


PARENTAL PARTIALITIES. 

Parents can never too carefully avoid showing a dis- 
tinction between children in the distribution of their 
affection. Parental love, dering infancy and youth: 
should be the patrimony ofall, and--so far as human | 
infirmity will allow—-like the kindly dews of heaven, | 
which descend equally, “on the just and on the unjust’’ | 
The faults of early years should not be visited by a) 
withdrawal of affection from the wayward child, nor! 
should a naturally amiable disposition entitle its poss- | 
es3cr to that interest in a parent’s heart, which excludes 
others who have the same claim of consanguinity. We 
of course only refer to the commencement of life; for 
the parental love of after years assuredly is justly in-| 
fluenced by the conduct of our offspring. To the| 
inexperienced in such ties; it may appear a task hard | 
of fulfilment to guard against the froward behavour of | 
children influencing our bearing towards them; yet) 
strange to say, here is not the error thatso often spreads | 
jea’ousy and dissension in families. It is not the natr- 








—no, it is the hestowal of our partial affection on one | 
child in preference to another, from the acciient of sex | 
or from being the youngest or the oldest born—from | 
form or feature, or the early indications of intellect. | 

Here the election is made by the father or mother, 
often to the ruin of the favourite child; and it may! 
g ‘nerally be remarked, that the favoured of a pivent| 
undersuch circumstances is the first to make that! 
heart ache, the partiality of which was so unju ty en-| 
grossed.— From John's Lege ud and Romance, A rican 
and European. 





The National Gazette, published at Philadelphia, | 
gave lately the fellowing sketch of Mr. Dickens, the! 
author of Te Pickwick Pupers:—In person, he is a! 
l ttle above the standard height, theugh not tall. His | 
figure is slight, without being meagre, and is well pro- | 
portioned. The face, the first object of physical inter- 
est, is peculiar, though not remarkable. An ample 
forebexd is displayed under a quantity of light hair, 
worn in a mass, on one side, rather jauntily, and this is 
the only semblance of dandyism in his appearance.— 
His brow is marked; h’s eye, though notlarge, bright 
and expressive. ‘The most regular feature isthe nose, 
which may be called handsome—an epithet not appli 
eable to his lips, which are too large. Taken altogether, 
the countenance which is pale with vat sicknes:;, is, in 
repose, extremely agreeable, and indicative of refine- 
ment and intelligence. Mr. Dicken’s manners and con 
versat on, except, perhaps, in the perfeet abandon 
among his familiars, have no exhibition of particular 
wit, much less of humour. He is mild in the tones of, 
his voice, and quiescent; evincing habitual att :ntion to | 
the etiquette and conventionalismsof polished circles. 
| His society is mch sought after, and, possibly, to avoid 

the invitations pressed upon him, he does not reside in 
‘London, but, witha lovely wife and two charming 
children, he hasa retreat in the vicinity. He is about 
/26 years of age, but does not look more than 23 or 24. 
Mr. Dickens is entirely self-made, and rose from an 
humble station, by virtue of his moral worth, his geni- 





ied . m P ¥ ant ha - 
ral yearning of the heart towards the most amiab!e | eholerick asthe chameleon: 


jto catch h’s prey. 





|spirits seem to rise with the sun, and our inagination 


to sow with the eagle, who wings his flight with that 
brilliant orb. The perplexities of the day the various 
calls to which we are subject, according to the nature 
of our occupations, have not come upon us; and we 
are left to those calm reflections, and delightful reve- 
ries, which improve the judgment, exa't the imagin- 
ation, and meliorate the heart. When we hear the 
birds begin to sing, or perceive the first ray of light 
through the lattice, then is the time to rise; then is the 
time to sit down to the Jabours ofthe desk. The rising 
liminary of day reminds us ofthe great luminary of 
t e universe, and conveys our thoughts to um as the 
s ureeof all light, of all wisdom. In such a state of 
mind, under such benign influences, our genius ie 
quickened, our judgment is strengthened, our hamane 
aTections are expanded, and our labors cannot fail to 
henefit ourselves, if they do not redound to the good 
of our country and mankind. Rise, then, with the 
lark, and anticipate the sun, if you wish to enjoy heahh 
of body, and vigor and elasticity of mind, and to cem- 
bine these in laborious and useful efforts to premote 
human happiness and prosperity. 


THE CHAMELEON. 


‘| had achameleon which live] for three mosthe, 


another for two moaths, and several which I gave away 


Ofall the iras- 
there are none 60 
I trained two large ones 
t» fight, and could, atany time, by knocking the tails 
against one another, ensure a combat. during which 


after keeping ten days or a fortnight. 
cible little animals in the world, 


tieir change of colour was most conspicuous: this is 


only eff cited by p.roxysm of rage, whenthe dirk gall 
of the animal is transmitted into the blood. and is visi- 
ble enough wader its pelucid skin. The gall, as it en- 
ters and leaves the circulation, afford tle three varvous 
shades of green which are observable in its cc) urs— 
the story of the chameleon assuming whatever colour 
is near it, is, like that of its living upon air, a fi bie. It 
is extremely voracious. I had one so tame that | coukd 
place it on a stick opposite to a windew, and in the 
course of ten minutes I have seen it devour half a 4o- 
zen flies ; its mode of catching them is very singular; 
the tongue is a thin cartiliginous dart, anchor shaped ; 
this is thrust forth with great velocity, and neves faiks 
The mechanisms of the eyes of 
the chameleon is extremely curious; ij has the power 
of projecting theeye a considerable distance from the 
socket, and can make it revolve in all directions. One 
of them, which I kept for some months, deposited 
thirteen eggs in a cornerof the reom; each wie abort 
the size of a large coriander seed; the animal neves 
sat onthem. I took them away to try the effects of 
thesun; but from that period she declined daily in 


vivacity, and soon after died.” 
[Madden's Travels. 





ODDS AND ENDS. 

An Irish gentleman at cards having, on inspectios, 
found the pool deficient exclaimed, * Here's a shill ny 
short, who put it in?” 

A knavish attorney asked avery worthy gentleman 
what was honesty? * What isthat to you—med:c< 
with those things which concern you.” 


Marriage enlarges the scene ofour happiness or wit 
sery ; the martiage of love is pleasant, the marriage of 
interest easy, and a marriage where both meet, hap- 
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~ POPULAR TALES. 
From the Bunker-Hill Aurora and Bostori Mirror. 
THE FREEMASON. 








A TALE OF TRUTH. 





Itwas during the late war, towards the close of 
Napoleon's diastrous invasidn of Russia, that a party 
of French officers were assembled in arude tent, re- 
freshing themselves after the fatigues of a hard day’s 
march. Moscow had already been abandoned, and 
the hitherto victerious armies of France were in full 
retreat, amid all the horrors of a Russian winter. i The 
ground was covered with deep snow, which yielded 
crisply beneath the tread: the men, in clearing the 
space for the erection of the tent, had piled it in form 
ofa circularembantmevt, into which the outward 
stakes were driven. The night was intensely cold, 
not a cloud obscuredthe heavens, the stars, shining 
with that peculiar brilliancy which distinguishes them 
in anorthern latitude, lit up the distant plain that 
trenched by the drifting winds into billowy forms, 
appeared life a sea of foam. relieved only with the red 
glare from the watch fire of the neighbouring 
piquet. : 

Wrapped in fur cloaks and pelisses, the spoil of the 
abandoned city, they were seated on the ground, en- 
joying their repast withtrue zest which only hunger 
gives. The party consisted of Count Lauriston, Ma- 
jor Guillet, Captain Ado!phe Lessau, Lieutenant Flo- 
rent, who, with several inferior officers, had attended 
their chief in his unsccessful interview with the Rus- 
sian general. Prince Kutusofl, when commissioned 
by Bonaparte. wentto propose an armistice, and 
t eat for peace. 

The supercilious manner in which he had been re- 
ceived by the prince, who refused either to granta 
ceasation of hostilities, or forward Napoleon's letter to 
the emperor, chafed the fiery spirit ofthe count, and 
during their long day’s mareh he had scarcely ex- 
changed a word with any of his officers. Even a sullen 
disposition must yield at last to the contagion of 
good humor and adesire to please. A Frenchman's 
is not the most obstinate inthe world, and Lauriston, 
roused by the cheerful gaiety ofthe party, and their 
peals of laughter, at each fresh sally gradually forgot 
his spleen, and joined in the conversation. 

‘I wonder,’ exclaimed Adolphe, gaily, ‘what the 
fair dames of Paris would say, could they behold us 
in our winter bivouac—the snow our earpet, and the 
bare canvass our only shelter from the keen frost: 
many a fair bosom would commisserate our for- 
tune.’ 

‘Ay,’ interrupted Florent, ‘an] envy us our furs; 
these sables would distractthe heads of our belles; 
the empress herself cannot boast of such. Should | 
ever see our dear country again, | will preserve mine 
in lavender till [ becomea peer of France, and then 
line my robes with them.’ 

“Take care that it does not firstbecome your wind- 
ing-sheet. The soldier will have something to tell 
ot, who again sets foot upon his native soil. We are 
encompassed with danvers—unot only the enemy, but 
their accursed climate to contend with—even I,’ con 
tinued the major, ,veteran as | am, begin to feel its in- 
fluence; how, then, will the dainty limbs of youth re- 
sist it?’ 

Faith, major, you are severe on Florent; he stands 
not only fire, but frost like a hero—I have seen him 
expose his uniform to the snow rather than derange the 
graceful folds of his cloak.’ 

‘And I, count,’ added Adolphe, ‘within the last 
month have twice seen his ungloved hand , 

‘It must have been when he was bathing it with eau 
de Cologne, then,’ interrupted the major, witha slight 
sneer. 

+You may behold it, ge t emen, hastily exclaimed 

the lieutenant, nettled at the observation of the last 
speaker, ‘grasping the hilt of my sword, if either of 
you presume to question the spirit of its master.’ 

The mischievous major seemed more amused with 
the anger of the young man, than disposed to take up 
the quarrel, while Lauriston elevated his eye-brows 
with the hauteur of conscious superior, 

*My foolish observation has occasioned this,’ said 
Adolphe, after a slight pause; ‘but in truth, I meant 
not to offend—come, give me your hand.’ 

Florent still looked gloomy. 
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* What! man,’ he continued, ‘resent ajest—so slight) All was soon bustle ag! confusion in the little en- 
a one—and trom me, too! you can’t beserious, come | campnient; the horses were led from the rude tent 
give me your hand, friead—brother.’ where they had passed the night with the men, and 
Asmile of peculiar meaning passed between#the | waited, ready eaparisoned; while the poles oftheir late 
young soldiers, and each instantly grasped the other's) resting place were being struck. Just as they were 
hand. preparing to moun’, party of Cossacks were perceived 
‘Hamph!—Brothers—’ said Guillet, after a pause, crossing the plain at full speed towards them. ‘Fall 
‘this comes of Freemasonry; I have known many@ in!’ exclaimed the major, in that steady tone of com- 
pretty quarrel spoiled ina similar, manner; there was' mand which the old soldier hears and obeys with con- 
Marlet, of our regiment, he, I remember, hadadis«}fidence, ‘Count he continued, ‘your life is of value to 
pute with an Austrian Col. just afterthe battle of the emperor—to our country—you must fly, and leave 
Austerlitz; they were to have metthe next morning, | as to make good our retreat.’ 
and [ should been his second, had not thefool gonete| ‘But will that be honorable?’ demanded Lauriston ; 
a Lodge the same evening, where he encountered his) half anxious to be gone and yet ashamed to desert his 





man, what passed, heaven and the brotherhood alone 
can tell—all I know is, that instead of meeting like 
soldiers, they entcred the cafe arm-in-arm like priests 
—Bah! don't talk tome of Masonry, it only tends to 
make men——’ 

‘What?’ passionately demanded Florent anticipating 
some reflection upon his courage. 

‘Brothers,’ cooly answered the soldier; ‘it has done 
so in the present instance.’ 

‘Faith,’ said the count, ‘ he has you there—the ma- 
jor is too old a campaigner to be caught by youngsters; 
but, tell me, since you think so highly of Masonry, what 
are its peeuliar claims to the consideration of mankind?’ 

‘It is universal,’ replied the young soldiers; ‘travel 
where you will, there Masonry has spreadits branches, 
diffusing in its progress a knowledge of the useful arts; 
itis equally cultivated in the tents of the wandering 
Arab, and the palaces of the more enlightened Europe- 
an. Even, here,’ he continued, ‘inthis cold and in- 
hospitable region, despite the jealous prohibition of a 
despotic government, the Craft still flourishes.’ 

‘Does it?’ exclaimed the major; ‘it must be a sturdy 
plant, then; for this infernal frost would destroy vitali- 
ty in anything less hardy thana bear; we only have 
escaped, I suspect, from having robbed him of his 
skin.’ 

‘You are in error, major,’ replied Lauriston, shrug- 
ging hisshoulders in contempt—‘you torget the na- 
tives—they surely live here.’ 

‘ Exist, you mean, count,’ grumbled the old soldier ; 
‘besides, they are too nearly allied to our species to re- 
quire a distinct classification. Look at your Don 
Cossack, now—he is your bear on horseback; and in 
truth a most determined savage, who scorns all civil- 


| brave companions. 

| ‘Under any other circumstances, perhaps not,’ re- 
plied the major;butjyou ar: in possession of information 
‘necessary for the safety of the army;—at all risks, your 
| life must be preserved, whatever may become of eurs. 
| Florent, with corporals Jaques and Preinet, will ac- 
jcompany you—I cannot spare more—they are the 
only two married men of our party, and deserve the 
chance—farewell—no time is to be Jost!” 

Lauriston inst«ntly followed the advice of his com- 
panion; and accompanied by the young lieutenant and 
ithe two men, commenced his retreat. 

The old soldier formed his little party in the hollow 
lately occupied by the tent, which was protected on 
three sides by the embankment of snow thrown up in 
| clearing the ground ; his number amounted to eighteen 
men, besides Adolphe and himself. 

‘How many do you count?’ enquired the veteran of 
his companion, as the enemy gained upon them: ‘my 
eyes are so dazzled by the snow, Ican scarce see ten 
yards before me.’ 

‘About thirty,’ replied Adolphe, cooly: ‘shall have 
warm work of it they are here!’ 

‘Steady men,’ cried the major: level high.’ 

As he spoke, the party, headed by their commander, 
reached the ground. The Cossacks were advancing 
with their usual impuosity, when the first six were 
thrown into some slight confusion by the giving way 
of the embankment which yielded beneath their weight 
jand plunged them up to their horses’ bellies in snow. 
The Frenchmen saw their advantage, and fired; two 
fell: the others, by a desperate exertion of strength, 
, backed till they gained firm ground. 
| The attacking party now divided into two separate 





ized modes of warfare, and fights after the manner of| bodies, and commenced wheeling round their enemy, 


a wild Indian, appearing when you least expect him 
and like the whirlwind, sweeping all before him. It 
was ouly inour last afiair old General Bellout, that 
prince of tactitians, was completely baffled: he had 
formed his regiment in fine order; his position was un- 
impeachable, his right being protec.ed by a heavy 
battery, which, according to all rule, the enemy should 
net attempted. While waiting patiently for the attack 


« junior officer observed a party of Cossacks defile to-| 


wards the wood which flanked the battery, in order, as 
he justly imagined, to effect a surprise. Bellont 
knowing how apt boys are to imagine themselves wi- 
ser than elders, paid slight regard, unfortunately, to 
his suggestions. Well, the action commenced, the 
regiment maneuvred till it had drawn the enemy un- 
der the battery, when, to their astonishment, it com- 
menced its deadly fire upen them. Bellont found 
that, contrary to all tactics, a party of those flying 
devils had turned his strong point of defence into the 
certain means of his defeat.’ 

‘Well major,’ sald Adolphe, halt asleep, brothers 
though some of them may be, heaven defend us from 
a visiting party of these bearded gentlemen! The sen- 
tinels have replenished the fires, I perceive; so, without 
fear of either wolf or Cossack, | hare taken up my 
position for the night; it will soon be day-break, and 
a few hours sleep will leave us all the better for to- 
morrow’s march.’ 

‘You are wise, youngsters,’ replied the veteran— 
nothing like rest; Lanrision has already taken your 
advice —good night—-zood night!’ and in a few minutes 
the little party were buried in sleep. 

The last star wos fading in the heavens when Laar- 
iston awoke; he wag still a day’s mach from the army 
ind well wwew that the emperor won!! be impatient 
to learn the success of his mission. ‘Come gent'emen,’ 
he exclaimed, waking his eompanto.s, who, wrapt in 
their cloaks, still enjoyed their siumbers, ‘we have 


p'ayel ‘heslaggard ;—4o horse, away! Laurent call 
in the men.’ 


/each ina different directicn. The effect of this man- 
jceuvre was to distract their attention ; for at the same 
instant one party poured in a line through the entrance 
of their little citadel, while the other, leaping the em- 
bankment in the rear, attacked them at a disadvantage. 
| The struggle was now hand-to-hand—-men encountered 
/each other with all the bitterness of national hate and 
| personal fiends 

‘Our only chance,’ said the major to Adolphe who 
was fighting near him, ‘is to gain the open ground— 
|we are cramped here;’ and spurring his horse,he dash- 
ed past the enemy in {gallant style, followed by the 
young officer and several men. The Cossacks were 
too much accustomed to this desultory mode of war- 
fare to be easily taken by surprise: the party who had 
‘leaped the embankment in the rear, headed by their 
officer, immediately followed, leaving their companions 
to despatch the few who still straggled desperately 
within the frozen arena. The old major was the first 
who fell, but not before he had slain the soldier who 
had intercepted his flight. Adolphe was pursued by 
three of the enemy, who, with their long lanees poised 

the air, inanticipation of their vietim. One, whose 
inorse was of finer metal n his companions, was 
haining rapidly upon him, When as a last resorce, he 
grew a pistol from his saddle, and fired. The arm of 
dh's pursuer fell | owerless at. his side; at this moment 
the officer and two men, who by a detour had gained 
upon his path, dashed before. 

Adolphe-—Lis sword broken, his path beset—percei- 
ving that all further attempt at flight or resistance 
would be useless, calmly awaited his fate. One ofhis 
pursuers. was on the point of transfixing him with a 
lance, when a gleam of hope flashed acrost his mind. 
Turning towards the officer,hejmade that peculiar sign 
which, tlLrovgh the word, designates a Master Mason. 
Swift as an arrow the commander rushed between the 
Cessack and his destined victim, striking up his lance 
with hissabre justas it reached the voung Frenchman's 
breas*, the disappointed savager.de grambling away. 








aa 








‘I may not offer you my hand,’ exclaimed the Rus- 
sian, in excelleat French; ‘itis stained with the blood 
of your countrymen; but yeu have made a claim upon 
my mercy which, even here in the red moment of vic- 
tory, with my ‘spirit chafed with my country’s 
wrongs, [ must--at all hazards—will respect. Your 
parole— : 
‘Is given,’ answered Adolphe, se believing his 
good fortune, for the Cossacks were seldom known to 
uive quarter. 
‘Enough!’ replied his captor: follow me.’ 
[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.]} 





THE MORALIST. 


For the American Masonic Register and Literary Companion. 
THE IMMORTALITY OF MENTAL 
INFLUENCE, 

[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 123.] 

When we reflect that mind is to exertan influence 
over future ages—how much doesit increase our ac- 
countabilty for its improvement! Gifts mis-applied, 
render their possessor a curse to the world. Such 
was Voltaire. Genius was his; but it was the scorching 
flame ofthe voleano. It glared upon the world, and 
dazzled by its splendor; but within there was a mass 
of moral corruption, destined for the destruction of 
France. He was the master spiritof Atheism; and 
his principles flowed over Europe, scathing and blight- 
ing the fair things they tonched. The more dreadful 
was his influence, from the brillancy of his intellect. 
The deadly pollution of his pen was concealed in the 
beauties of his style :—like the apples of the dead _ sea, 
the fair covering but hid the bitter ashes. He pre- 
pared the way for the French Revolution—he |iid 
the foundation of that horrid structure; and would 
have smiled in demoniac tr:unph at the progress ofthe 
work, could he have lived to witness it. A nation gov- 
erned by usurping tyrants;—families disunited ;—-the 
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knowledge, which must at last be laid with their pos- 
sessor in the silent grave !—on which the stranger will 
tread reckless ofall that liesbeneath? Todieand per- From the Philadelphia Herald and Sentinel. 
ish =the words strike a death-knell to the lofty aspi-: MARRIED, AND YET NOT MARRIED! 
rations of intellect :—but to live forever :—to know that SINGULAR CASE 
mind will exert its influence as effectually when the et : 
body ae nga wh rey spam ao oe Before Judge King and his associates of the Court 
q ions,—u ‘ges. i ' ‘ 
to perfect his discoveries, and stimulates the Philan- af Casinos Pleas. Thursday morning, Dec. 12th, 
thropist and Christian to new and more extended use- | 1839. 
fulness. ‘ | Commonwealth, at the relation of James Dick vrs. 
It is a beautiful characteristic of genius that what-| William P. Smith. This wasa habcas corpus sued out 
ever receives its touch ;—is gifted with its immortality. by James Dick, and directed to Wm. P. Smith, com- 
It is this which excites our interest in a country, be- mending him to produce before the Court the body of 
fore we have pressed its soil, or gazed uponits beauties. Mrs. Sarah Dick (formerly Sarah M’Nabb) who, it 
Who does not love the names of Greece and Jtaly?| was alleged, was restrained of her liberty by Mr. Smith, 
lands consecrated by the intellects of their sons.— and was the wife ofthe relator. On this day, Mr. 
The painter has portrayed,and the bard hath sung| Smith, attended by his counsel, Thomas 8S. Smith, 
of the vine-elad hills;—the orange groves :—the|esq., appeared in court to answer to the writ, and was 
fragrant flowers, and the laughing streams of his also attended by Mrs. Sarah Dick. Mr. Joseph M. 
‘native land. From the laurel wreath that binds his, Doran, ascounsel for Mr. Dick, stated to the court 
brow has he plucked a leaf to lay beside each loved thing | that it was a novel case, and one which loudly called 
there. Infancy, we have dwelt among those fair scenes; | upon them to interfere, in order that the marital rights 
until they seem to us, asthe remembrances of early and authority of his client might be vindicated and eh- 
years. forced; that Mr. Dick, who was an importing merchant 
To this power, given to genius alone, may we partial- of this city, and a gentleman of great worth and re- 
ly ascribe the rapid advance of intellectual improve-'spectability, had been acquainted with Sarah MeNab) 
ment. Manv, in aces past,—alarmed by the repulsive for many years, and believing her to be a lady in all re- 
form, in which knowledge was pr-sented to them, pre-|spects calculated to make him happy in the matrimo- 
ferred the dark night of Ignorance ; but who had it been | nial state, wooed her, and after a courtship of three 
exhibited in a more attractive dress would have been! years, at length obtained her consent to unite her de- 
the first to worship at its shrine. Those, who strive |stiny with his by becoming his wife. 
thus te attire it are the benefactors of their own and, The wedding day which was to crown their felicity 
future generations. Such an individual was Erskine. | was fixed by the lady herself, and Mr. Dick provided 
'*‘He” in the language of his biographer, turned the dry ample means to furnish a house, entrusting eutirely to 
details of law, into great intellectual and historic records | her the selection of such articles as she deemed ne- 
—exalted the concerns of private individuals into mon-|cessary to comfort, if not to luxury. A house was 
‘uments of national freedom, and raised, on common and | taken and every thing procured, under the direction of 
|temporary topics,—some of the richest trophies, of for-| Mrs. Dick, and the fourth of September last being the . 
jouate eloquence in any age or nation. |day fixed upon by the lady, a wedding supper was pre- 
The influence of Chaucer’s intellect, is mirrored on} pared for that day, invitations sent out, and the brides- 
l every page of English Poetry. The change which he} maids strictly enjoined upon not to fail in their atten- 
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father bleeding on the scaffold ;— the mother in pris6n | effected, has given it an immortality to which the com-/| dance at the appointed time. True to appointment, 
awaiting herdoom; and the children left atthe mercy | positions of an earlier period cou!d never atta'n.—) the bridesmaids and guests attended at the house, and 
of an infuriated populace :—Such was the end, to the! He polished the rude barbaric lay, an! without re-|the groom elect, with the whole company, proceeded 
attainment of which, Voltaire directed all his energies straining the fresh impulses of nature, allowed his| iu due ordertothe res'dence of a respectable Episco- 


-—Nourished by his intellect, the tree of infidelity has | 
spread its branches over France, and they distil a_poi- 
son, that has sunk deep in her soil and that ages can- | 
not remove. Whatis shenow? Were her prinei-| 
ples purified, when the tombclosed above him who} 
vathered the elements of herdestruction? Have we! 
not evidence, that his writings exert as deadly an _influ- | 
ence now, as then? It is true that the guillotine does| 
not so regularly perform its office; butsee the numbers | 
who, urged on by the demon of Atheism, plunge the 
dagger into their own bosoms.—Her public journals 
are fiilled with instances of suicide and marder.—_ 
What can be the morals of that nation, whose rulers! 
and chief mea, will crowd around a_ convicted felon! 
and beg for sometoken of remembrance,—an auto- 
graph,—a seal; a lock of hair. What people would 





thoughts to flow in that measured harmony, which con-| pal clergyman of this city, by whom the matrimonial 
stitutes the music of poetry. Since his day many po-| knot was tied as fast *$ ceremony and form could mae 
ets have appeared, who excel him-in refined and studi-| it, and the usual blessing was pronounced over Mr. and 
ed elegance, but in all may be traced the guiding hand,| Mrs. Dick and their posterity to the latest period of 
who “ formed the structure and left it for after ages to | recorded time. Thus united, and so attended by their 
adorn.” ‘mutual friends, the loving pair returned to their own 

It isa cheering thought,to the humble aspirant,| house, where an ample supper was provided for the 
that the influence of mind, is as pewerful as enduring—| guests, of which all partook. Mr. Dick was all atten- 
when it emanates from the peasant, as the monarch— | tion to his wife, and she alllive and affection towards 
that the purple and the ermine,—the sceptre and the! him, in short, they appeared to be the most fund an! 
crown may not win immortality—but that intellect may | doting couple in the world, with the fairest prospect of 
bear away the prize ;—thoughits possessor have wo | winning and deservmg the gammon of bacon which is 
proud name to trampet forth his praise. The pearl is| awarded in the Manor of Dunmow to the man and h's 
as pure in the rough dwelling nature gave it, as when | wife ‘who had not quarrelled, nor had either repented, 
it glistens amid raven locks ;—the diamond shines asjnor had one offended the other, from the day of their 


brightly in its native sands ;—as when it decks the brow 


i marriage.” 


obey laws, formed by such men? And this is France; | of beauty ;—and mind is as glorious in its effects, bur-| At 11 o’clock the bridesmaids had prepared the nup- 


such her sons ;—and such the effects of that influence, | 
exerted by one of those minds who give a charicter to) 
their own and future ages. 


ning in the breast of the low-born,as the noble. Could 
the proudest titles have won the glory with which in- 


tial couch and were preparing to fling the stocking in 
proper form; and Mrs. Dick shortly afier left the com- 


ltellect has encircled the names of Shakspeare,—of| pany down stairs, as all supposed for te bridal cham- 


Could man have received a higher motive for the|Curran,—of Burns, or, prouder still, ofour own Wash- | her—leaving behind her devoted lord, to await the joy- 


improvementof his talents than the belief that their 
influence is to be immortal? that it shall not 


ington? ‘ 
But is the Immortality of Mental Influeace confined 


‘ous signal to pass the threshol! of that mysterious 
‘place. The signal not being given in a reasonabletime, 


cease when the lifeless form is laid lew, in the |to the few characters that Fame has consecrated?) the groom and company Jooked ateach other with an- 


sepulchre? Death brightens his glory ; for in the | 


linguage of another, it breaks the direct lizk between | 
the man of genius, and ig country—and gives him) 
an illustrious communion with all countries. The’ 
poet, the orator, and thehero are no longer the citizens | 
of a nation, but they belong to the human race in all 
it; boundaries. Their renown and their powers, are, 
like their natures, spiritualized ; they have passed out 
of and aLove the world, and from their immortal height, 
they bear healing and splendor on their wings for all 
lands, and all generations. 

The ambitious man struggling for fame, sees his re- 
ward—not in the applause of those who gather around 
in the first flush of prosperity, but in being recognized. 
by after ages, as one of the exalted few, born for im 
mortality. With patient footsteps, he toils up the hi!) 
of science, which he never wou!d attempted to ascend, 
were nota gloriousfu:ure to be hisrecompense. [ or, 
who would spend a life inaccumulating treasures of 


Does not the humblest mind exert an influence through 
futurity? The name may be forgotten, but does not 
the intellect still live? Who may seperate the myti- 
als of drops that form the mighty ocean? who nam 

ber the grains of sand upon the sbore? and yet doe 
not each drop—each grain of sand, form some part of 


'the moving billow, orextended Lerch? Then, wh» 


my trace the influence of indiv:dual minds,—as each, 
the centre ofa distinct system, and still revolving 


‘round some greater orb, is unnoticed inthe vast galaxy 


of mind? The lightning, in its playful brillianey, 
h des the rough point by whichit is caught ;—and the 
brighter intellect eclipsed inits glory,—the uncultiva- 
ied mind, by which its powe.s were developed; yet, 
such influences, are like the falling stone upon the 


'xiety and astonishment, till at length inquiries were 
' made, when, Jo! it was discovered that the bride, in- 
| stead of going up stairs, had secretly left the house, 
iressed and adorned as she was; but where she had 
gone, none could tell! 

All wastrouble and confusion, and Mr. Dick of 
course looked the very picture of despair. he com- 
pany at length retired, and on the next morning it was 
ascertained that Mrs. Dick had gone the night before 
to the honse of Mr. William P. Smith, with whom 
she lived before her maniige, as anassistant ind »mes- 
tie affairs, and where she is now staying. Mr. Dick 
endeavored to see her, but she refusedto see him, a - 





|ledging she was not his wife, ant that she was resolv- 


ed never to live with him; and-he, finding that she 
would not return to his bed and board, and_ believing 


cording wave, spreading in everlasting circles, grow-| that undae influence had b:en exercised over her, and 


vo wider and wid 
te reitv. 


waters,--the ‘ra wave gives impulse to the suc- 


till it mingles vl"hthe ocean of|that she h 


been detained from him contrary to her 
real wishes, bad sued out this writ of habeas corpus; 
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serene ‘ hoo yee , a ype . are oper ; 
and it belag alleged that she was uot his wife, he desir- Meanwhile, matters and things were taking a difter-| Fiora’s Gems—a collection of bouquets, drawn an I 


ed his witnesses should be heard, and thought the 
court, after hearing them, would pron@unce the mar- 
riage to be legal, and that she was no longer Sarah 
McNabb, but in verity Mrs. Sarah Dick. wife of James 
Dick. It was further stated that Mrs. Dick's conduct 
was disapproved of by her mother and sisters, and all 


ent course “* dewn town.”’ Zabriskie soon learned 
_that hts horse and sleigh were gone, and presuming, as 
a matter of course, that the only drive the rowdies 
| would take would be teward Harlem, he was not long 
in making up his mind as to what courseto pursue.— 
He went forthwith toa brother whip, whombhe en sa- 


_ colored by James Andrews, with poetical illustrations. 
| Large quarto. &. &c. Ke. 


Concress.—This Body have at length organized 
| . 
i theixselves, aud we are enabled to give a few eviracts 


' - . . *,* . . 
her friends, all of whom desired her to return to her) ged to drive him to Harlem, and pursuing the lugitives the Message of the President. The all-engrossing 
husband, who, in thei: opinion, was a deserving and es- | overtook them just as they were about das} i 1g into the | political topic, the Sub-treasury, occupies a large por- 


timable man. 

Judge King—what return does Wm. P. 
make to the writ? 

Mr. Thomas S. Smith replied —That Mrs. Savah 
Dick was not restrained of her liberty, and th 
she was now present in court to make the same an- 
swer. 

Mr. Doran—I hope the whole question will be eon- 
sidered, and that the court will decide whether there 
was or was not alegal marriage; it would be better for 
both parties to have the question decided. 

Judge King—we have no power to go beyond the 
retura. Letthe return be read, and then let us hear 
what Sarah Dick says. 

"Phe return was then read, and was as above stated! 
and Mrs. Sarah Dick was called before the court.— 
She is asmalland stout young lady, with aparkling 
black eyes, and good featured, and would be consider- 
ed handsome by any one. She came forward, not at 
all abashed, and to the questions put to her by Judge 
King. answered distinctly that she was not restrained of 
her liberty, but remained at Mr. Smith's with her own 
consent. 

Mr. Doran now desired to putsome questions to her, 
which the court would not suffer to be put to her, con- 
sidering that her declaration of not being restrained of 
her liberty was all that could be asked of her. 

The case here ended, anda great many persons, in- 
cluding a number of well dressed ladies, went imme- 
diately out of the court room, evidently disappointed 
at the decision of the Judges. ; 


“HOW TO TOGET ON."=-THE APOTHE- 
CARY METHOD. 

‘Don't you sce?” said Bob; “he goes up to a house 
rings the area bell, pokes a packet of medicine without 
a direct:on into the servant's hand, and walks off. Ser- 
vant takes it into the dininz-parlor; master opens it 
and reads the lable, ‘Draught to be taken at le |-time 
pillsas before—lotion as usua’~-the powder. Front 
Sawyer’s late Nockeofi's. Physicians’ prescriptions 
carefully prepared: and all the rest ef it. Shows it to 
his wifemshe reads the label ; it goes down to the ser- 
vants--they read the label. Neat day the boy calls, 
‘Very sorry—-his mistake--iminense buisness—great 
many parcels to deliver--Mr. Sawyer’s compliments- 
lite Nockemoff.”. The name gets known, and that’s 
the thing, my boy in the medical way; bless your heart 
old fellow, its better than all th: advertising in 
the world. We have got ene four ounce bottle that's 
Leen to half the houses in Bristol,and hasn't done yet" 
— From the Pickwick Peper:. 


Curistmss F roic.—On Monday evening a colored 
hack driver named Abroham Zabriskie, of 239 Walk- 
er street, about 6 o'clock drove his sleigh and pair be- 
fore his own door, and while he went into the hous: 
f rar. oment to warm his fingers, along came a squad 
of “nice young men.” five in numbe, whose names 
were Williams Smith, John Sullck, James Sherr 
John Norris, and Isaac Norris. The bucks. just “by 
way of a lark,”jumped into the sleigh and drove off st 
full speed. Instigated probably by St. Nicholas o: 
some other rowdy saint. they came to the determination 
to increase their force by adding to the party a qnots 
of ladies, and then, hey for Harlem! Accerding'y they 
drove to the corner of Willett and Delancy streets 
where Miss Ann Ellis was taken in, next at the corner 
of Mulberry and Stanton streets they were joined by 
Miss Catharine Farrell, next at 64 Lewis street, the 
beautiful Miss Julia Smith joined the party, and arri- 
ving at the corner of Mulberry and Honston street, the 
last seat was filled by Miss Margaret Brady. ‘The last 
was now applied to the horses, and in a twinkling or so 
the merry party were upon the ‘l'hird Awn eon their 
way to Harlem. They stopped at Bradshaw's Hotel, 
where having partaken of some refreshments, they 
again took their seats in the sleigh, and with a “here 
she goes, and there she goes,” started for "tother side 
of York island, viz Manhattanville. 


Smith} 


village of Manhattanville. Here, by the aid of the two 
officers, whom he had brought along with him, Zabris- 
kie succeeded in securing Sullick, Smith, and Sherry, 
and three of the young ladies, all of whom were brought 
down to the city. and lodged for cool reflection, in the 
watch house. The two Norrisses and the other lady 
made good their escape, and havenot yet been heard 
from by the officers. 

Yesterday morning the three young ladies were suf- 
fered by Justice Taylor, to retu'n to their homes on 
their own recognizancesto appear in court against 
their respective beaux, and Sullick, Smith and Sherry, 
were, in default of $300 bail each, committed on 
charge of stealing the horse and sleigh. Sherry 
subsequently procured the requisite bail, and was li- 
berated. 
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Tur ANNUALS For 1840.—Noseaon within our re- 
collection has brought a greater variety and more 
beanty of style, thanis to be found in the annuals of 
1840, at Lirrix’s Emporiuin of Literature. 
of our readers who intend to “give good gifts,”’ to their 
friewds, will find at this place every thing to gratify their 
taste. Among his splendid collection, we observe 


"Those 


The Poets of America, illustrated by one of her Pain- 
tera, and edited by John Keese, with marginal and oth- 
er embellishments scattered over its pages in great 
profusion, generally vivid and striking sketches of the 
letter press. 

Tic Keepsake, large octavo, by Lady FE. S. Wort- 
ley. Its line engravings are fit studies for the 
artist. 

O icntal Annual.—-Tales, legends and historical ro- 
mances as usu illustrated in Finden’s very best style 
from original sketches. 

Heath's Book of Beauty, edited by the Countess of 
Blessington—its chief merit pictorial of course, which 
being every thing in such a book, is made to redeem its 
literary meaiocrity. 

Heat's Picturesque Annual, confined to illustrations 
of Windsor Castle and its environs, with _ histor- 
ical descriptions and reminiscences by Leitch Rit- 
chie. 

The Belle of the Season (large quarto)—love tale, by 
tie Countess of Blessington, illustrated by some 
splendid scenes in high life, from the pencil of C. A. 
Chalon. 

Fisher's Drawing Room S.r1p Book, with poetical 
ilustration by L. E. L. and Mary Howitt. 

Gems of Beauty, with illustrations in prose and verse 

y the Countess of Blessington. 

Fisher's illustrations of Constantinople and its envi- 
-ons—a magnificent book, valuable for its historical as 
well as pictorial merit. 

The Amaranth—original prose and verse, bean- 
tifully illustrated by distinguished artists. Large 
juarto. 





Te Iris of prose, verse. and art, edited by Mary 
Russell Mitford—engravings by Finden from paintings 
»y J. Browne. Large quarto. 

Tne book of the Boudoir,or the Court of Queen 
Victoria, being poetical illustrations accompanying 
portraits of the nobility, ameng m the Queen 
herself, by Finden, from adrawing byJ. Lane. Large 
]Uarto. 





j tion ofit. Hugh A. Garland, the former clerk, has 
i been re-elected, and Mr. Dorsey, as Sergeant at-arms. 
| Mr. Stanley of N. C. gave notice, that he should, as 
sm future time, ofler a rcsolution, that the public 
printing be done by contract, and given to the lowest 
bidder. 

Poisoninc.—The New York -papers contain a sin- 
galar ease of poisoning, which has created much ex- 
| citement in that eity, and which appears to be shrouded 
in mystery. On Saturday evening last, a woman in 
| passing through Catherine market, gave one of the 
| hutchers a fancy cake, which he eat a part of, and di- 
| vided the rest among those standing around. He was 
jimmediately taken sick, and has since died. The 
others, who partook of the cake, are lying dangerously 
ill. The woman, whose name is Phoebe Ann Simon- 
son, has been arrested, together, with six other females. 
At the lodgings of Simonson, the saucer in which thg 
eake was baked, has been found; and is andergoing 
| annilization, together with several mineral substances 
found on the premises. 


At the annual meeting of Temple Chapter. No. 5, 
held at St. John’s Hall, Dec. 25. 5839, the following 
Companions were elected officers, for the ensuing 
year :— 

Lewis G. Hoffman, H. P. 

Elias Vanderlip, jr. K. 

Argalus W. Starks, S. 

Thomas Blank, C. H. 

James Radcliff, R. A. C. 

James K. Halliday, P. S. 

Hiram Arnold, Se.’y. 

Crawford Livingston, Treas. 

Richard Parr, 
Henry Smith, 
Augustus Wilder, 
Abraham Sickles, Tyler. 


GRAND LODGE OF TENNESSEE. 

The following Brethren were elected and appointed 
Grand Officers of the Grand Lodge of Tennessee for 
the ensuing year, atits late session in Nashville. 

M. W. Samuel McManus, of LaGrange, G. Master. 





M.. VY. 


“Hardy M. Cryer, of Gallatin, D. G. M. 
* Daniel R. Rawlings, SG. 
* Willlam Anderson, of Franklin, J. G. W. 


John T’. Wheat, of Nashville, G. Chaplain, 


‘* Moses Stevens, “ “ G. See'y. 
«“ James W.M'Combs, “ = © G. Tres’r, 
** David Shropshire, G. 8S. D. 
“Larkin D. Fisher, G. J. D. 
“ Wa. B. Langley, G. Marshall. 
* A.D. Cutler, G. 8S. B. 


James P. M’Ree, 


M.E. DeGrove, 
John N. Todd, 
Francis Campbell, 


GRAND CHAPTER. 


G. Pursuivi a. 
} G. Stewarts. 


G. ‘Tyler. 
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The following Companions were elected at the last 
aunual Convocation in Nasiville officers of the Grand 
Chapter of Tennessee for the ensuing year. 

M. E. Moses Stevens of Nashville G. H. P. 
“ Edman Dillehanty of Columbia, D.G.H. P- 
“ George Wilson of Nashville, @. King. 

















J. If. McMahon of Memphis, G. Scribe. 
John S. Dashiell of Nashville, G. Sec’y. 
Jas. W. McCombs, G. Tres’r. 

Peyton Smith of Covington, G. Chaplain. 
William Anderson of Franklin, G. Marshal. 
Pleasant Nelson of Columbia, G. C. G. 
John N. Todd of Nashville, G. Steward. 

M. E. DeGrove, G. Tyler. 


“ 


‘ 


- 


‘ 


. 


- 


- 
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EXPRACTS FROM PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 

{ regret that I cannot on this cccasion congratulate 
you that the past year has becn ¢n2 of unalloyed pros- 
perity. The ravages of fire and disease have painful- 
ly afflicted our otherwise flourishing portions of coun- 


trv, and serious embarrassments yet derange the trade | 


of many of our cities. But, notwithstanding these ad- 
verse circumstances, that general prosperity which has 
heen heretofore so bountifully bestowed upon us hy the 
Author ofall good, still continues to call for our warm- 
et gratitude. 

With foreign conntries our relations exhibit the 
stine favourable aspect which was presented in my 
last annual message and a‘Tord continue] proof of the 
wisdom and «fithe pacifie, just and forbearing policy 
adopted by the first Administration of the Fed- 
eral governmeut, and pursued by its success 


” 


the proposition promised by Great Britain for a com 
mission of exploration and survey, has been received, 
aula counter project, including also a provision fora 
certain and final adjustment of the limits in dispute, is 
now before the British Government for its considera 
tion. A just regard to the delicate state of this ques- 
tion, and a proper respect for the natural impatience 
of the stateof Maine, not less than a conviction that 
the negotiation has been alrealy protracted longer than 
is prudent on the part of ei hec government, have le! 
ine to believe that the present favorable moment shoul] 
v 1 no account be suffered to pass without putting the 
q iestion forever at rest. I feel confident that the go- 
verninent of her Britanic Majesty will take the same 
view of this subject, as fam persuaded itis governed by 
desires equally stroug and sincere, for the amicable ter 
inination of the controversy. 

There is every reason to believe that disturbances 
like those which lately agitated the neighboring Brit- 
ish Provine s, will n. t again prove the sources 0: bor- 
der contention, 0° interpose obsticles to the continu- 
ance of that gc od understanding which it is the mutual! 
interest of Great Britain and the United States to pre- 
serve and maintain. 

Within the prcvinces themselves tranquility is e 
s‘o-el,and on eur frontier, that misguided sympathy 
in favor of what was deemed to be a general effort in 
behalf of popular rights, and which, in some instances 
misled afew of ‘our more inexperienced ciiizens, has 
su bsided into a rational conviction strongly opposed to 
all intermeddling with the internal affairs of our neigh- 
bors. 7 

Nothing has occured todistrub the harmony of our 
intercourse with Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Naples, Portugal, Prussia, Russia, or Sweden. The 
internal state of Spain has sensibly improved, and a 
well grounded hope exists thatthe return of peace will 
restore to the people of that country their former pro- 
sperity, and enable the government to fulfil all its ob- 
ligations athome and abroad. The government of 
Portugal, [ have the satisfaction to estate, has paid in 
tul the eleventh ard list instalment due to our citi- 
zens for t':e claims embraced in the settlement made 
with it on thethird of March, 1827. 

I regret to be obliged to inform you that no conven- 


tion forthe settlement of the claims of our citizens | 


upon Mexico has yet been ratified by the Government 
of that eountry. 

Ti: finarcial operations ef the government, du- 
ring the present year have [ am happy to si y, been 
very successful. The difficulties under which the 
Treasury Department has labored, from known defects 
in the existing laws relative to the safe keeping of the 
public monies, aggravated by the suspension of specie 
payments by several of the banks holding public depos- 
its, or indebted to public officers for notes received 
in payment of public dues, have been surmounted 
to a very gratifying extent, The large current expen- 


lor the settlement of our Northeastern boundary, | 





| ditures have been punctually met, and the faith of the 
|Government in all its pecuniary concerns, has heen 
‘serupulously maintained. 
| The latest accounts from the Exploring Expedition 

‘represents it as proceeding successfully in its objects, 

and promising results no less useful to trade and nav- 

lig: ton then to science. 

| The :evenne of the Post Oice Department for the 

yar ending with the 30th of June last, was foyr mil- 

lion four hundred and seventy-six thousand six hundred 

and thirty-eight dollars—exhibiting an increase over the | 
preceding year of two hundred and forty-one thousand | 
five hundred and si: ty dollars. The engagements and 

iabilities of the Depirtment for the same period are) 
four million six hundred and twenty-four thousand ore 

hundred and s:venteen d | ws. 

I have heretofore assigued to the Congress my rea- | 
sons for believing that the establishment of an Inde- 
pendent National Treasury, as contemplated by the| 
, Constitut’o4, is necessary to the sole action of the 
| Federal Government. The suspension of specie 
/nayments in 1837, by the banks having the custody of 
‘he p wblic m nev, showed to so alarming degree our 
dependcnce on those institutions for the performance 
of duties requived by law,that 1 then recommended the 
entire dissolution of thatconnection. This recommen- 
dation has been sub’ected, as I disred it should be 
to severe serutiny atd inimated discussion; ard [allow 
myself to believe that, notwithstanding the nataral di- 
versities of opinion which may be. anticipated on all 
subjects involving such important considerations, it 
hissecured in its favor as general a coneurrence cf 
public sentiment as could be expected on one of such 
jmaznitude. 
| Recent events have also continued to develope new 
lolj ectionstosuch a connections Seldom is any bank 
under the existing system and practice able to meet. 
on demand, all its liabilities for deposites and notes in 
creu'ation. It maintains specie payments, and trans- 
|acts a profitable business, only by the confidence of the 
public in its solvency; and whenever this is destroyec 
the demand ; of its depositors and noteholders—pressed 
jmore rapidly than it can make co.l:etions from its 
|debtors—force it to stop payment. This loss of con 
| fidence with its consequences occurred in 1837 and af 
| forded the apology of the banks for the r suspensien 
| The public then acquiesced in the val.dity of the ex 
icuse; and, while the State Legislature, did not exac: 
if om them their forfeited charters, Congress in accor 
jdance w'th the recommendation ofthe Execntive, al 
jlow.dt emtime t pry over the puble money they 


ly os : 
jheid, although compelled to issue Treasury notes to 


supply the deficiency thus ercated. 

| Itnow appears that there are other motives thin a 
| want of public confidence under which the banks see’ 
to justify themselves in a refusal to meet their obliga 
Cons. Scarcely were the country and gi vernment re 
jlieved, in adegree, from the difficulties occasioned by 
ithe general suspension of 1837, when a partial one, oc 
icurring within thirty months of the former, produced 
|new and serious embarrassments, though it had no pal 
liati n in such cireumstances as Were alleged in justi 
jfication ofthat which hal previously taken place.— 
| There was nothing in the condition ofthe country tc 
endanger a well managed banking institution; com 
|merce was deranged by no foreign war; every branc) 
\of manufacturing industry was crowned with rich re 
wards; and the more than usnal abundance of our har. 
\vests, after supplying our domestic wants, had left our 
_granaries and store houses filled with a surplus for ex 
| portation. It is in the midst of this that an irredeema 
jLle and depreciated paper currency is entailed upon 
the people by a large portion of the banks, They are 
|not driven to it by the exhibition ofa loss of public con 
| fidence, or of a sudden pressure from their depositor: 





‘or note-holders. but they excuse themselves by alleg- 
ing that the current of business, and exchange with 
foreign countries, which draws the precious metals 
from the'r vaults, would recu re, in order to meet it, « 
large curtailment of tieir loans to. @ comparatively 
smal p fr ion of the commu: iy, than it will be conve- 
nient for them to bear, or pecbaps safe for the banks to 
exact. The plea has ceased to be one of acerssi'y — 
Convenience and policy are now deemed svfficient to 
warrant these institutio 6 in Cisregarding theirsolem» 
obligations. Such conduct is not merely an injury to 
individual creditors, but itisaw.ong to the whole 
community, from whose liberal ty they hold mostra 
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liable privileges—whose rights they violate, whose 

business they deranze, and value of whose 
property they render unstable and insecure.— 
It must be evidentthat this new ground for bank sus- 

pensions, in reference to which their action is not only 

disconnected with, bit wholly iidenpedent of, that of 
the public, gives acharacter to their suspensions more 

aluwming than any which they exhibited before, and 

greatl€ increases the impropriety of relying on the 

banks in the transactions of the Government. 


A Wretren.—The West Chester (Pa.) Record 
says, some demon in human form entered the stable 
of Mr. Setzler, in Coventry township, on the night of 
the third inst, and poisoned one of his horses, and cut 
off hs mane and tail, and about four inches of the 
tongue of anuther horse. ‘The unfeeling, unmanly 
aod degraded perpetrator of h sact, lefts pancr on he 
partition wall, of whieh written, ‘‘don't spite me any 
more.’ Low and despicable n ust be the brute who 
could inflict such wanton cruelt: + 

{7 Those Brethern who suscribed the prospectus 
for the Masonic Register, by me cireulated, and who 
have not paid for the same to me, or Br. Mix, will 
o»lige me much by sending the same to Br. L. G. 
Hoffman, by mail. The Post Masters, are authorised 
to send such money free of nostage. 

BLAN JHARD POWEEFS. 

Bennington, Nov. 19, 1839. 


MARRIED. 


On the 24th iust., by Rev..T. Seymour, Mr. James 
McClure, to Miss Mary Isabella Vose, both of this 
city. 











DIED. 


Yesterday, Mrs. Isabella Hunter, aged 80 years, mo- 
ther of the late James. Hunter, formerly co-editor of 
the Albany Daily Advertiser. 

At Rochester, N. Y.on Sunday, Dee. 1, in the 
90th year ofher age, Elizabeth Mackenzie, mother of 
Wir. Lyon Macke z >. 

At Lebanon, Conn. Dec. 16, Wm. Trumbull Wil- 
liama, aged 63, theson of one of the signers of tle De- 
claration of Independence. 

At Sprinefield. Otsego co. cn the 19 ult., ‘Deacon 
Georze Polt, a, ed 32 years, asoldier of the Revolution 
"meme CM 1A)? 6 ee ctn > = * ical socal sated) 

iGuT! LIGHT!! LIGHT!!! Remenpy For THe 
Hl Acimes, G. W. Knowlton & Co, Manufacturers of Cam- 
ine O}, Lamps, Spvit Gas Lampe, Oil Lamps, &e. Feel 
gratefu for favors hitherto received. Respectfully acquaint their 
ends -and the public that they have a good agsortu ent of lamps 
of all hinds, from one dollar upwards to suitthe emergency of the 
tmes, They therefore respectfully invite those who are desir us 
studying economy in ligh ing tieir stores, houses, &c., by the 
most brillant and cheap hght, to ca'l and ¢xamine -heir neat si b- 
santa’, aod well manutactered Jumps, which have given Univer- 
alsitsstaction to the many theusen ts who now use them. Re- 
aembor that by adopting these lamps, you have o better tight, erd 
‘ave on an average 50 percent. They would also say to the pubs 
», that thy can always depem! upon afirst rate aiticle of Cam- 
shene Oil, and Spirit Gas, as they manufacture it themselves. 
G.W. KSOWLTON & Co. 
560. South Market-street, 


M) EW BOOKS received atW. C LIT! LL’S Bouk- 
a Ss ore. 

Moore's new poem, ‘Alciphron.’ 

Bu!wer’s new Play, “The Sea Captain.” 

Poe's Tales of the Grotesque and Aralesque, 2 vole. 

Memoirs of Charles Mathews, ihe comedian, contin- 
ued, 

Countess cf Elessington’s new Book, “The Govern- 
ess,?? 2 vols. 

Jorroal of the Franktio Institcte. 

Rell's Select Medical Library. 

The Law Library for December, : 

The Gentleman's Magazine for December, with pla‘es. 

And all the Anuals and tlustrated Works for 14), 
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POETRY. 
For the Ameviown Masanie Register and Literary Companion. 
THE MOORISH MAID. 


*Neath the shade of von stately tree, 
See’st thou that lovely Mcorish girl, 
And mark her high and lofty brow 

Where clusters many a waving curl. 


But why pillowed on that dimpled hand 
Thy head with glossy ringlets dressed, 
And why that eye intently fixed 

On yonder silvery lake at rest. 


hf that smooth lake that looks so calm, 
he sees in“ fancy’s wide domain,” 
A lover with devoted heart 

Who ever constant did remain. 


But he was of the Christian creed, 
And could he ever dare aspire 

To obtain the hand of that lovely girl, 
From her proud Mahometan sire. 


No—he had hoped, but vain was hope, 
For her he was forbid to name, 

His creed, he ne’er could sacrifice 
Nor see her by another claimed. 


"T'was thus he mused as he wandered by 
That lake so beautiful and fair, 

“Why not plunge in and thus relieve 
My aching heart from all its care.” 


Ere pondering o'er the fearful step, 
He plunged—and that fair girl is left 
To mourn his sad untimely end, 
And of her fondest hopes bereft. 
FLORA. 





THE SPIRIT’S MYSTERIES. 

The power that dwelleth in sweet songs to waken 
Vague yearnings, like the sailor's from the shore. 
And dim remembrances, whose hue seems taken 
From some bright former state, our own no more; 
Is not this all a mystery? who shall say 
Whence are those thoughts, and whither tends their 

way! 


The sudden images of vanish'd things, 

That o’er the spirit flash, we know not why; 
‘Tones from some broken harp's deserted strings, 
Warm sunset hues of Sammers long gone by ; 
A rippling wave—the dashin: of an oar,— 

A flower scent floating past our parents’ door; 


A word—scarce noted in its hour perchance, 

Yet back returning with a pluintive tone; 

A smile—a sunny or a mournful glance, 

Full of sweet meaning now from this world fown,— 
Are not these mysteries, when to life they start, 

And press vain Spring showers from the blighted heart. 


And the far wanderings of the soul in dreams, 

Calling up shrouded faces from the dead, 

And with them bringing soft or solemn gleams, 
Familiar objects brightly to o'erspread, 

And wakening buried love, or joy, to fear— 

Theseare night's mysteries—who shall make them clear. 


And the strange inborn sense of coming ill. 

That sometimes whispers to the haunted breast, 

In a low sighing tone which naught can still, 

’Mid feasts and melodies a secret guest ;— 

Whence doth that murmur come, that shadow fall ? 
Why shakes the spirit thus ?—'tis mystery «|! 


Darkly we move—ve press upon the brink 
Haply of unseen worlds, and know it not! 
Yes! it may be, that nearer than we think, 

Are those whom death hath parted from our lot, 
Fearfully, wonderously, our souls are made— 
Let us walk humbly on, yet undismay'd. 


Hambly—for knowledge strives in vain to feel 
Her way among these marvels of the miad ; 

Yet y'd—for do they not reveal 

Th’ immortal nature with our dust entwin’d? 

So let us deem! and ev’n the tears they wake 
Shall then be blese'd for that high Nature’s sake. 





| 





THE CAT-EATER. 
A new version of the** Three Black Crows,”’ of Smoliet. 


Though facts will swell as stories fly, 

Till truth o’erstretched becomesa lie; 
The tell tale here, no legend frames, 
Which more than mod’ rate credence claims: 
Nor bouncer like, a fiction broaches 

For those who swallowed lies like Loac ies. 
Nor sceptic dreads, whese scowling eye 
At aught uncommon darts the lie. 

John Trott, a homespun country putt 
Jack Sly one morning met full but, 

Who starting, star’d and stamm’ring said, 
Lord! Juh—huh—John ! what an’t you dead! 
Dead ! why ? says John,—dear heart quoth Sly, 
Don't rave, I'll tell the reason why ; 

Dick Bam declares, (who saw the sight) 
You eat up three live cats last night. 

Eat three live’cats, quoth John, odd rot it, 
Prime news! I wonder where he got it! 
But I'll soon know,—so speeds to Bam, 
Who flatly swore ’twas alla flam. 

T could not say ,quoth Dick, that you 

Had eat three cats, ’twas only fo ; 

Two, in the devil’s name and who 

Has told, says Trot, this tale to you? 

Bob Banter! Oh! he did, quoth John, 
I'll make him change his note anon, 

So he’s to Banter all agog, 

Whom thus he greets. You sland’ring dog, 
Who rake up lies to gull the flats, 

Did I, last night eat two live cats? 

‘Two, replies Banter, that’s rare fun! 

Eat me if I said more than one: 

Than one, and zounds it why said that? 
Why say that I eat one live cat! 

Your brother told me so, says Bob, 

Ifso, says John I'll jolt his nob; 

So off went Cain in quest of Abel, 

With mind whose index lack’d no label, 
As frowning brow, and flashing eye, 

To John’s intents ne’er gave the lie ; 

And had he then met Tom his brother, 
Death might have levell’d one or t’other. 
But fortunately John thus fooled, 

No brother found till passion cool’d. 

When lighting then on tat"ling Tom 

He cried, where got'st thou that tale from? 
Plague on thy tongue thou foul mouth’d brat 
That I last night eat up a cat? 

A eat says Tons, your sputt’ring spare, 

A Puss | said, a fine fat Hare. 

Mother herself here told me that. 

You lie you Dog nor hare nor cat, 

Quoth old Dame Trott, so dinna blab it, 

I only said John eat a Rabbit, 

And that's a truth I pledge my life, 

For here’s my author John’s own wife. 
When John’s meek spouse demurely rose, 
And said good friends this contest close, 
For sure as families inerease by marriage, 
Stories will always breed in carriage : 

And thong three cats of English breed, 
’Tis said poor John dispach’d with speed, 
John supp'd, as oft he’s supped hefore, 

On one Welsh Rabbit, nothing more. 
THE COTTAGE DOOR. 


BY T. FE. HARVEY, FsqQ. 








How sweet the rest that labor yields 
The humble and the poor, 
Where sits the patriarch of the fields 
Before his cottage door! 
The lark is singing in the sky, 
T he swallow in the eaves, 
And love is beaming in each eve, 
“Beneath the summer leaves! 


The air amid his fragrant bowers, 
Supplies unpurehased health, 

And hearts are bounding ‘mid the floweis, 
More dear to him than wealth; 

Peace, like the blessed sunlight, plays 
Around his humble cot, 

And happy nights andcheerful days, 
Divide his lowly lot ! 








And when the village Szbbath bell, 
Rings out upon the gale, 
The father bows his head to tell 
The music of its tale. — 
A f-eskerverdure seems to fill 
| The fair and dewy sod, 
And every infant tongue is still, 
| Te hear the Word of God! 


Oh! happy heaits!—To him who stills 

The ravens when they cry, 

And makes the lily ’neath the hills 
So glorious tothe eye. 

The trusting patriarch prays,.to bless 
His labor with increase :— 

Such ‘ways are ways of pleasantness,’ 
And all such ‘ paths are peace.’ 


THE STRANGER’S HEART. 
The stranger's heart! oh, wound it not! 
A yearning anguish is its lot ; 

In the green shadow of thy tree 
The stranger finds no rest with thee. 





Thou think’st the vine's low rustling leaves 
Glad music round thy household eaves; 

To him that sound hath sorrow’s tone— 
The stranger's heart is with hisown. 





Thou think’st thy children's laughing play 
A lovely sight at fall of day ! 

Then are the stranger's thoughts opprest— 
| His mother's voice comes o’er his breast. 
| 
| 


Thou think’st it sweet when friend to friend 
Beneath one roof in prayer may blend ; 
Then doth the stranger’s eye grow dim— 
Far, far are those who pray’d with him, 


Thy hearth, thy home, thy vintage land— 
The voices of thy kindred band ; 

| Oh, ’midst them all when blest thou art, 

Deal gently with the stranger’s heart! 





THE BETTER LAND. 


“I hear thee speak of the better Jand, 

Thou call’st its children a happy band; 

| Mother! oh where is that radiant shore ? 

Shall we not seek it, and weep no more ? 

| Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 

| And the fire-flies glance through the myrtle boughe ?"’ 
—* Not there, not there, my child?” 


\* Is itwhere the feathery palm trees rise, 

| And the date grows ripe under sunny skies? 
Or midst the green islands of glittering seas, 

| Where fragrant forests pane the breeze, 

| And strange, bright birds, on their starry wiags, 
| Bear the rich hues of all glorious things? 
‘oad Notthere, not there, my child!” 


\** Ts it far away, insome region old, 

| Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold? 

| Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 

And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 

And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand, 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land?” 

—* Not there, not there, my child!” 


| Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy! 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair— 
| Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
‘Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 
Far beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 
_—It is there, it is there, my child!’ 








| ARMELEE’S STOVE.—This truly unprecedented 
| stove has won to itself the acknowledged superiority 
‘over all other extant, from its simplicity of arrangenéent 
its complete combination of every thing desirable in a 
cooking stove, being canal adapted to burn either 
wood of coal at a saving ef 30 per cent in either khipd of 
fuel. Those whe have heretofore conceived | See 
tions to using eoal for culinary operations, will per- 
fectly satisfied of the utility of these stoves by calling at 
No. 5 Green st., Albany. be! beng will be warranted 


to give satisfaction, or the purchase mo will be re- 
funded. For sale only by the simeeribale, at No. 3 


Green street. 
HAWES & BAKER. 








